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B Decorations for Christmas in a student-oc- 
cupied quonset hut are an obvious problem on 
many a campus this year. In such semicircular 
quarters, I'm told, the use of just the upper half 
of holly window wreaths is considered good 
form. For the Christmas tree, only a cross be- 
tween spruce and weeping willow will really 
fit the contours. And, if “stockings are hung 
by the chimney with care,” they're definitely 
not nylons, most probably -ankle socks. 


B In Tokyo there’s a movement afoot to set 
up the first co-educational interdenominational 
university in Japan. Our American Foreign 
Missions Conference and the Federal Council 
of Churches have recently sent Dr. T. T. 
Brumbaugh to Tokyo to head up a drive for 


the new school. 


B The confident salesman, foot in the door, 
sprinkled some bone-meal and sheep manure 
on the rug, with the zestful guarantee, “Lady, 
if this electric sweeper doesn’t take it up 
every bit, I'll eat it off the carpet!’’ She dis- 
appeared, to return with a bottle of catsup. 
“What's that for?” he briskly enquired. “It may 
help,” she said. “We haven't any electricity in 


bed 


B® That first Haddam House book, Beyond 
This Darkness, is selling like hotcakes. It 
seems this journal of ours said Roger L. Shinn, 
the author, was an ex-Navy chaplain. In an 
aggrieved voice at Editorial Board meeting, 
he patiently pointed out that he’s ex-Army 
non-chaplain! He was that rarity, a commis- 
sioned officer with mastery not only of the 
manual of arms but also of Reinhold Nice- 


buhr’s theology. 


B Ah, modernity! A roaring plane ruins a 
service or drowns a symphony or chops off 
a nap: we smile in ecstasy at the marvels of 
the new age. A “modern” chair smothers us 
in its deeps or impales us on its angles; we 
congratulate our hostess on her _ up-to-the- 
minute taste. A futuristic cup causes an em- 
barrassing drool down our chin; we beam. 
A toe-less shoe discloses an unlovely feminine 
great toe; we admire. Uninhibited drunks 
droop on our shoulder, break bottles on our 
porch, shout under our window: any cross 
word brands us as hopelessly old-fashioned. 
Sweating jive artists collide painfully with 
our mild two-step trail: it’s we who apologize 
to the moderns. 


B Shed a tear, brethren, for the passing of 
the planeless sky, the rhythmic rocking chair, 
the secretive toe, the unimaginative coffee 
cup, the drunk socially condemned, the one- 
way dance trafic. If what we enjoy now 1s 
“modern,” hither, prithee, with the w/tra-mod- 
ern! 
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B One of the major charges that sent Nazi 
Frank to the gallows at Nurnberg was the 
fact that he had kept concentration-camp 
prisoners on a diet of goo calories a day. Re- 
cently our American authorities said that in 
our zone over there, the food ration had 
actually been fixed at goo calories a day. Mean- 
while pressure in America resulted, recently, 
in a raising of our own whisky ration, pre- 
sumably alleviating hardship right here at 
home. 


Georgia's Talmadge, facing the Supreme 
Court decision outlawing color-line discrim- 
ination in state primaries, has openly recom- 
mended that Democrats establish primaries 
under the county unit system, thus keeping 
them lily-white. As this sort of thing keeps 
up, will University of Georgia students have 
to march again? 


B How much inner good does our campus 
Christian faith do us? Haniel Long, a New 
Mexico poet, calls memorably for 


A religion that does not enlist the soul 

But breathes on it the way you breathe 
on pine needles 

To start a flame. 


B That has some of the serenity of John 
Baillie’s moving little prayer: 

I steadier step 

When I recall 

That though I slip 

Thou dost not fall. 


—J.O.N. 
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ON THE COVER: Illinois Union our | 
on the University of Illinois cam- abou 
pus, where the National Student sing 
Assembly of the SCAs will gather 
this Christmas week; and the As- 
sembly Co-chairmen Bill Miller and Soa 
Mary Ann Mattoon. ‘ne 
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This picture, The Son of Man, by Skredsvig, 
is of Jesus. He is that quiet, Lincolnesqué 
figure at whose appearing these common 
Norwegian folk bring their sick to be healed 
and their children to be blessed. They spread 
ot their homespun rugs where “e is to walk, 
ond set out their gayest flowers. They wear 
their neatest clothes. The Son of Man has 
come into their midst. 


At this Advent season as God’s coming 
among men is again proclaimed, we on 
campus differ from both the Palestinian 
peasants of Jesus’ own day, and such simple 
Norwegian farmers as are shown here. But 
the fact of His coming is still the same. How 
do we receive Him? What does our campus, 
owr home, our world do to show that it is He 
about whom we speak and about whom we 
sing our carols? 


At this second atomic-age Christmas, Christ's 
coming among us is a sobering confrontation. 
God’s love hasn’t changed, but our world is 
less fit than ever to receive it and honor it. 
Con we make of our overgrown, fevered cam- 
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How do we receive Him? 


puses this year places where Christmas can 
really be true? Can our student Christian 
movement, in all its complexity and inde- 
cision, be fit to entertain His presence? Can 
our global suffering, starvation, mistrust, and 
imperialism be changed—as a dozen centur- 
ies have been changed—as His coming is 
really comprehended? 


Create in us a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within us—as we declare again 
the Advent of the Prince of Peace into our 
common life! 
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By WINBURN T. THOMAS 


As “Tommy,” our Student Volunteer executive, visited 
this fall the lands where most of our Christmas carols 
were first sung, his travel notes give poignant glimpses: 


WARSAW. Much has been written about Warsaw’s de- 
struction. The extent and thoroughness of its devastation can 
be appreciated only when seen. In other cities one comes 
upon areas of varying size laid waste, yet we rode through 
miles of Warsaw’s ruins without finding a habitable build- 
ing. Especially depressing is the former Ghetto where tens 
of thousands of Jews were killed, starved, and burned. The 
University is in ruins. The buildings where classes once met 
have been bombed, blasted, and fired. To study in Warsaw 
students must have real determination: To find food, lodging 
and classrooms would require even a greater expenditure of 
personal effort, were not students specially favored in Poland. 


WROCLAW. The residents of this former German city 
(Breslau) are all newcomers. Few people are to be seen on 
the ghost-like streets. Shells of buildings remain standing 
in the basements of which they live. The University likewise 
is something which is to be. The students are coming from 
beyond the Curzon Line. They will live in homes formerly 
occupied by German workers, most of which houses require 
major repairs. Visiting student rooms, one is struck by the 
fact that on every wall there is a crucifix or a religious pic- 
ture. Also by the proud poverty of the youth. I came upon 
one student unawares, eating his daily meal—black bread 
and cold pickled herring. Books are almost non-existent. 


GLIWICE. An unfortunate Friday tor two student lead- 
ers who were playing host to us. They had just been told 
they would not be allowed to continue their studies since 
some had to be weeded to make way tor new students. Why 
should these two heads of the student body be so singled out 
for dismissal unless because the Recktor and they are mem- 
bers of different political parties? 


KRAKOW. To live again in a nonbombed city is at least 
aesthetically satisfying. The University, dating back to the 
middle ages (along with Paris and Prague), is housed in 
ample buildings old and new and is culturally if not 
geographically the center of the citys lite. The Bratnia 
Pomoc (Student Self Help Association) plays an essential 
role in the student’s life, as elsewhere in Poland. University 
students are required to be members, to 
pay a membership tee, and to contrib- 
ute at least one day annually to its 
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work. Hundreds of students are housed in its buildings 
most student materials and foods are purchased in its shops 
and the needy among the students secure their meals jp jp 
canteens at a fraction of the cost, according to their abilin 
to pay. While talking with the president of the Bratpj, 
Pomoc, I noticed a woman crying in the outer office; inquin 
revealed she had just been refused tree meals and therefor 
could not continue her studies, since she had no income, ny 
resources and no relatives to help her. Some World Studen 
Service funds will supplement the Krakow Bratnia Pome 
efforts to keep a maximum of University students at the; 
books. We wonder how the students work so hard on x 
little: no breakfast; thin soup without fat, potatoes an¢ 
vegetable salad for lunch; potatoes or nothing for dinner 
After eating such a diet for a few days I am quite fatigued 
and tire easily. 


ZAKOPANE. 200 tb. students, all with  militan 
and/or concentration camp backgrounds, are convalescing 
in a hospital erected by a former medical student who had; 
concern for his fellows. He has refused cabinet positions in 
order to continue his work for students. The food is but littl 
better than that served ordinary University students. The 
World Student Service Fund will undertake to secure dons. 
tions of medical apparatus to enable the doctor and hi 
nephew-assistant (who shares his uncle's enthusiasm) to de 
better the job they now are doing so well. 


BASLE. Four of us are gathered in the Hotel Royal t 
prepare for a trip into Germany. Across the street is the 
closed railway station which prior to Germany’s defeat was: 
busy center. Our team consists of Gaston Vandenberghe. 
attache to the French Minister of Education (representing 
Pax Romana), Jerry Benes of the University of Prague (In- 
ternational Union of Students), Jack Coventon, Cambndg 
University (International Student Service) and the autho 
(World’s Student Christian Federation). Our mission wil 
be to report on the condition of University lite in Germany. 
and to determine if there are democratic elements through 
whom material aid safely could be administered. Problem: 
Will it be possible to find responsible and effective universit 
leaders willing to perform a task which may make them 
appear to their fellows as puppets of a foreign power? We 
visited theologian Karl Barth, who reminded us that ant: 
Hitler Bismarckian nationalists might prove more dangerous 
than Hitlerism, for the latter was ofl 
the flower, but Bismarckian doctrines att 
the root of German nationalism. 
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Jesus Lord 


“What think ye of Jesus Christ?” is still the great Advent question-to 
which these two replies come from two distinguished theologians-being the 
second in our progressive study of “A Statement of Christian Faith,” ( see 

the November Jutercollegian pp. 8-9 ) 


y EDWIN E. AUBREY 


= would be no Christianity without Jesus of Nazareth. 
Our religion is based not on an abstract principle but on a 
yrsonality. He is the answer to men’s cry, “What must |] 
jo to be saved?” 

The Gospel writers were interested in his lite because 
they believed he was their savior. They wrote his biography 
because, through his lite and death, they hoped for that 
harmony with God which is called salvation. Theretore they 
could never separate the “facts” ot his life from their inter- 
pretation of his saving power. When we try to separate “the 
lesus of history” trom “the Christ of faith” we land in ab- 
traction. For Jesus was the Christ. 

That is to say, he was the Messiah, the one through whom 
God would achieve his divine purpose to bring in the King- 
Jom of God. And so we call him Jesus Christ. “Jesus” (or 
in Hebrew, Joshua) 1s his historical name, and reters to his 
glace in history. “Christ” is his title, and describes his rela- 
tion to God. If we were to state this in terms of modern 
chilosophy we would say that every thing that happens in 
history happens in the universe, and therefore has two di- 
mensions of meaning: it has a meaning in relation to the 
historical time and place in which it occurred, and it has a 
neaning in relation to the whole universe and to God's pur- 
nose for the whole world. 

In saying “Jesus Christ” we are saying, then, that Jesus 
presses God's purpose for the world including ourselves. 
but God's purpose is the clue to the personality of God, and 
heretore Jesus reveals God. When we say “Jesus is God” 
we are saying that the purpose that dominates Jesus’ life 1s 
God's purpose, and that God here stands before us under 
the conditions of human lite. Thus we are enabled to see 
concrete form what God's purpose for human life really is. 

This we see in the life and death of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
aught. He explained to men what God's purpose for man is. 
This purpose he describes as both just and loving. When 
men do evil it frustrates or delays 
God's purpose, and God there- 
tore judges men sternly for their 
ins. But the love of God leads 
him to bring men back into har- 
mony (at-one-ment) with him- 
elf. There is one condition which 

(To page 6, second column) 


DECEMBER, 1946 


By NELS FERRE 


() nce after I had lectured at length about Jesus a listener 
surprised me by asking suddenly: “But what does Jesus 
mean to you personally?” For many, this is the question. 
For others, rather, the question is this: “Is what I think 
about him personally actually true?” If we are to have an 
adequate answer as to what it means to be “in the com- 
pany of Jesus Christ” the two questions must be combined. 

Jesus is the world’s ight. Through his life and teachings 
we see what God is and what he wants, reliably for truth 
and savingly for life. God is love, caring for each and all. 
He wants us to find by our measure of freedom the fellow- 
shop for which he made the world, in order that we might 
be willing and understanding children. 

Jesus shows that God wants to lead us from our futile at- 
tempts at self-security and satisfaction—necessary, to be sure, 
1i we are to become genuine individuals—through the ines- 
capable sufferings of self-despair to the God-security and 
satisfaction that alone make possible real fellowship. In this 
process the hand that hurts—with loss, suffering, death—is 
often more fully for our help than the hand which openly 
helps. God gives us the life more abundant only as we 
lose our individual lives to find them in the fellowship. 
What he was and taught 
shows us what the right relations ought to be not only 


Jesus 1s the world’s judge. 


among ourselves but between God and us. By that standard 
we all come short. When we see what we ought to be and 
ought to do we know beyond a doubt that we cannot by 
our own worth or power find the fellowship that we need. 
We see ourselves as sinners in need of grace. This means 
that since all come short in the judgment of God, no one 
can be superior or self-sufficient. 

God has given us a natural drive toward self in order 
that we might become genuine individuals. At the same 
time he has set over against this drive, as eternally right 
and completely necessary to our full satistaction, a fellowship 
where He is at the center. Thus, 
in order that we might be real 
persons, God has given us this 
need to set ourselves over against 
both him and each other, ques- 
tioning and rebelling; in order 
that we might not become self- 
sufhcient he has given us igno- 
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‘ance, weakness, suffering and death; in order that we might “JESUS” 
hnd our real self, security and satisfaction, He offers us Edwin E. Aubrey’s article, continued - 
treedom and fellowship through Himself. | | 
If we are to know and love God and each other willingly, from Column 1, preceding page | 
we must find out for ourselves that his way for us is also men must fulfil, however: they must truly regret their sin, 
genuinely best for us. Jesus himself experienced this tempta- and redirect their whole lives towards God. This is th 
tion to self; as a human being he had to; but he became the meaning of repentance. | 
world’s judge by showing that if we trust God enough to By his whole life Jesus showed how such a constant orien. | 
say fully “not my will but Thine,” love can keep to its task tation of one’s life works out. His is the life lived wholly in | 
no matter what the odds, even death—which is, of course, terms of God’s purpose. Because he was truly human . | 
only the larger beginning. faced genuine temptations, but he did not yield because he | 
Jesus is the world’s savior. \n and with him we not only sought God’s will and obeyed it, even when it meant death, | 
see but concretely experience the power to make this fellow- It meant death because the forces that deteat God’s pur. | 
ship effectual. It can become effectual only as those given pose were active in Palestine then: the pride and jealousy of | 
over to God are willing to take on love’s responsibilities for religious leaders who feared competition and tried to kee 
each other and for the world which generally neither under- their own prestige (the Scribes and Pharisees); the fickleness 
stands nor cares. As history actually works, Jesus gave his of the masses who wanted quick benefits for themselves and 
life for the sake of the world. His death released a new turned on the one who exacted discipline as the condition 
kind of power for remaking people and history, the power of their salvation (the crowd crying “Crucity him”); the 
of God’s own redemptive love. Yet his death also illus- irresponsibility of officials who preferred security and posi. 
trates the general way in which God works. The Cross of tion to justice (Pilate). 
Jesus is not an isolated tact but part of a total process. Upon Jesus loved his people and took up into his own life their 
those who live in God's way and by his power the world sin. But he transformed their failures by giving new mean. 
continually fastens the cross of its own sins and failures. ing to them and to humanity. Just as a loving parent draws 
If we and the world are to be changed, we must increas- the erring child into new and better life by bringing jt 
ingly imitate Jesus: in trusting God completely, in sur- failures into the orbit of a greater and finer purpose, s 
rendering to his will for the full fellowship, in loving at Jesus overcame men’s sin by bringing it into the orbit of 
whatever expense to ourselves. This means that God's holy God’s love. 
spirit of love becomes the center of our own lives. We live When people like Paul had the profound experience o 
for and in the Christian fellowship which lives for the world. this change they knew that in Christ they had found their 
Through prayer and worship we are led into humble service Savior. This experience they could not explain, but they 
right where we are, inconspicuous, natural, from the heart: had to share it because they had learned what love is. And 
into work for peace and constructive international relations, so, down through the centuries they kept on trying to e. 
for economic reconstruction, for revolutionized race rela- plain what Christ means for the redemption of human life 
tions, for new dimensions of family and community life, new Their theological efforts have not been very successful, but 
religious frontiers of cooperative and creative adventure. their lives have been witnesses to the reality of the experienc 
The more critically and creatively I think, the more what on which their theology was built. Christ has been a living 
Jesus was and taught stands up as true; the more I live and reality, an ever present power in their lives. This we ex. 
know myself and the world, the more insistently I know press by saying that Christ died at Calvary, but that death 
that what he was and taught is not only so reliably for truth did not defeat him, that he rose above death and is stil} | 
but savingly for life. And in this life we have only the be- active in and for us. This is the living Christ, and the sign; 
ginning. of his presence are still love and justice. ' 


What can | bring him, 
Poor as | am? 
If | were a shepherd 


| would bring a lamb 
If | were a Wise Man WA . 
| would do my part; SY 


Yet what can | bring him? 
Bring my heart! 

—CHRISTINA ROSSETT! 

(1830-1894) From “Selected Poems” 
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Be Still and Know... . 
Sins 
the ee ° 9 
O Come Let Us Adore Him 
1en. 
y in 
he 
he 
ath AN ADVENT READING 
ae | Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
pur- | us. Jesus said unto him, Have | been so long time with you, and 
y of yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me 
cee) hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, Show us the 
ness Father? 
and That was the true Light; which lighteth every man that cometh 
tion into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made 
th by him, and the world knew him not. He came unto his own, 
€ 
and his own received him not. But as many as received him, 
poe to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name: which were born, not of blood, 
heir nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
can. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
| beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
-— Father, full of grace and truth. 
its 
i And when they had seen it, they made known abroad the say- 
oe ing which was told them concerning this child. And all they 
t ot that heard it wondered. ... 
A PRAYER 
. . O God, who hast proven thy love for mankind by sending us 
nei Jesus Christ our Lord, and hast illumined our human life by the 
they radiance of his presence, | give thee thanks for this thy great- 
And est gift. 
) eX For my Lord’s days upon earth: 
life For the record of his deeds of love: 
“ For the words he spoke for my guidance and help: 
| For his obedience unto death: 
mes For his triumph over death: 
Ving For the presence of his Spirit with me now: 
> thank thee, O God. 
leath Grant that the remembrance of the blessed life that once was 
still lived out on this common earth under these ordinary skies may 
signs remain with me in all the tasks and duties of this day. Let me 
remember— 
His eagerness, not to be ministered unto, but to minister: 
His sympathy with suffering of every kind: 
a His bravery in face of his own suffering: 
His meekness of bearing, so that, when reviled, he reviled 
| not again: 
| His steadiness of purpose in keeping to his appointed task: 
| His simplicity: 


His self-discipline: 
His serenity of spirit: 
His complete reliance upon thee, his Father in heaven. 


And in each of these ways give me grace to follow in his foot- 
steps. . . . May all my walk and conversation be such as 
becometh the gospel of Christ. Amen. 


Sources: ‘Reading’: John 


Glory’ (Oxford) adapted 


” 


A MEDITATION (komans 

Instead of uselessly debating the problem of evil, you would 
do better to listen to the heart-rending cry of Creation en- 
slaved, corrupted, longing for peace and the reign of God. 


You see what the nations have come to: their civilization and 
their wisdom end in a vicious circle of conflicting interests, 
lying and fear, armaments and wars. When will faith come to 
break the circle? When will God’s love cover the earth? 


You sense also how vain are social upheavals: they are simply, 
as Bonaparte said, “turning over the dung-heap’; the human 
heart remains unchanged. Who will change the heart of man? 


The message is there, however—the message that would create 
new men and save the world. Only the faithful messengers are 
lacking. The obstacle, the great hindrance to the spread of 
the gospel is that we, as champions, have not become “sons 
of God.” The world will believe in the power of your Master 
when it sees it manifested in you. Thus the whole mournful 
creation in a sense is waiting upon your conversion. 


You cannot know what an immense work will be set in motion 
by the manifestation in you of a “son of God,” but you can 
see the distress of the world. If you do not thirst sufficiently 
to be transformed, to see the work of God fulfilled in your 


heart, reflect that the whole Creation awaits your decision—. 


and that your hesitation delays its deliverance. 


A CHRISTMAS LITANY 


V. Blessed be the Lord God for his tender mercy, whereby the 
day-spring from on high hath visited us, 


R. To give light unto them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death; and to guide our feet into the way of 
peace. 


V. We pray, O Lord, that thou wilt so reveal thyself in us, 
that through us men may be drawn to the love of thee: 


R. We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


V. That thou wilt pour thy spirit more and more into the life 
of men; giving us clean laughter and good sportsmanship, 
kindness, generosity, and gentleness, honor, courtesy, and 
self-control: 


R. We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


V. That thou wilt so change human nature by thy spirit in 
the hearts of men, that old things may pass away and 
there may be a new creation: 

R. We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

V. Till we all come to the unity of the faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the completeness of the personality of Christ. 
Amen. 


14:8-9 1:9-14: Luke 2: 17-18 
“Prayer”: “A Diary of Private Prayer,” by John Baillie (Scrib- 
ner). “Meditation”: ‘With the Master,”’ by Philippe Vernier 
(Fellowship). “Litany’’: “The Kingdom, the Power, and the 


—Compiled by JON 
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‘Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


CONSCRIPTION, 1947 MODEL 


A few weeks ago the War Depart- 
ment cancelled all draft calls tor 1946— 
because the phenomenal enlistment fig- 
ure had hit almost a million—including 
many a youth who wanted to get in be- 
fore the G.I. Bill provisions ceased to 
apply, and many a veteran who found 
civilian life tough going. There are evi- 
dently plenty of young Americans ready 
to enlist. 

Sut still there is in the works a shin- 
ing new peacetime conscription scheme, 
to be put up to Congress in January, 
calling for six months of enforced milt- 
tary training for all able-bodied young 
Americans. Actually, the plan would 
militarize youth for the full year, and 
beyond, of the original proposal which 
was refused early in 1946. 

In this day of atomic weapons, why 
this fatuous repeated effort toward a 
vast half-trained horde of foot-soldiery ? 
Again we say that America should lead 
the world in definitely doing away with 
conscripted armies in peace time. This 
slicked-up plan tor enforced universal 
training should be roundly defeated, 
again, as soon as it comes up. 


TRADE THAT TiN HORN 


Last year’s New Year’s Eve was hail- 
ed as the most raucous and drunken 
this land had seen. This year’s may 
even surpass it, in bad taste and fat- 
uousness. 


For students at the Assembly—to 
judge by former Assemblies—that mid- 
night will be one of the high points 
of informal devotion and rapt dedica- 
tion. Can student Christians withstand 
the commercial build-up, to join, every- 
where, in a thoughtful New Year’s 
Eve? God says, “Behold, I have set be- 
fore thee an open door...” We can 
enter 1947 with reverence, high hope, 


newly pledged allegiance to Christ who 
is “the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever.” 


(OR AREN’T YOU COMING?) 

The sun may not be shining in 
Champaign, Illinois. The mayor may 
not be on hand to greet us as our pri- 
vate car rolls in. But we're enthusiastic 
to be heading tor the National Student 
Assembly again atter five years without 
one. 

Dean Graham says wise things in 
this issue about the “vocation” of this 
Assembly. What's it mean to most of 
our readers, who won't be there? 

One—it ll give a voice to what our 
own campuses are thinking, religion- 
wise, in this perplexing post-war winter. 
Without a doubt, there'll be some stu- 
dent leaping to his or her feet and say- 
ing just what you would be saying: this 
is a great cross-section of student Chris- 
tian ideas. 

Two—itll actually map out. strate- 
gies, urgently meeded, for this move- 
ment which means much on our cam- 
pus and in our world. This will be done 
in a big perspective, with earnest pre- 
liminary study and prayer, endless com- 
undergraduate 


mittee sessions, and 


gusto. 


Assembly was never like this! 


“Hence make clear the path 
Briar-torn the hand...» 


Three—it’'ll show America a large, 
more cooperative student movemep, 
than it’s ever had before. It’s anothe; 
milestone—even for those who Stay a 
home—in the deepening, broadenin, 
Christian student life in our time. 


“SEND AS 


Certainly America is the “givinges 
nation on record. Yearly we now give 
in community funds, charity drives, e¢ 
billion dollars 
Most of that comes right out of th 


some four-and-a-half 
citizens jeans, too: less than a hundred 
million is accounted for in the gifts o 
big foundations and endowed funds, 

Is there any relation between suc 
facts, and the tact that frankinceng 
and myrrh were laid in manger stray 
a couple of millenniums ago? Is the lar 
gesse of our people connected up, eve 
remotely, with the truth expressed ip 
John 3:16—“God so loved, that H, 

The tact stands, that in pagan na 
tions, people never have given up fe 
others their possessions in anythin; 
even remotely like this bounty—part) 
to be sure, because they haven't had; 
to give. But there is a further consider 
tion, that fund raisers here have officia: 
ly estimated that some go% of ther 
gifts comes from church people, wh 
somehow seem readier for giving tha 
others. 

It's no mistake that at the time ¢ 
our celebrating the Incarnation—God: 
giving Himself among men—we t 
give, however mechanically or grum> 
lingly or freely! Nor is it mere come: 
dence that a people whose folkway 
were born of Christian faith still gue 
more lavishly and unstintingly 
any others. Christian truth is not thi 
we go questing, searching up into th 
darkness. It is that—at Christmas—Go 
gave. To believe that makes anyone: 
different person. 
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dappointed leaders sound 


Dean at Oberlin School of Theology, 

who, as as a long-time student move- 

ment leader, Rnows the high meanings 
“1dssembly” can have. 


hve years which have passed 
ance the last National Student Assem- 
iy have been devastating years but in 
very real way they have brought us 
o the threshold of the greatest oppor- 
unity with which any generation of 
\merican students has been confronted. 
The nature of that opportunity appears 
na the call which has summoned the 


Imost earnest of us, students and tacul- 
y, to meet during the Christmas vaca- 


son on the campus of the University 
it Illinois. 


Our world is vastly different from 
hat which students faced a brief gen- 


Jeation ago. Ours is shaken and con- 


used, impoverished and overburdened, 
wowed down by unnecessary suffering 


‘land sorrow. It is torn by deep hatreds 


ind embittered by its tragic losses. It 


ifiears the end is not yet, for even its 


uncertain 


otes. 


But our world is humble and to a 


|great extent plastic. The pride and 


complacent self-confidence of men and 


Jnations have given way to humility, a 


pirit of teachableness, and a marked 


sense of individual as well as collective 


esponsibility. Men are cautiously ex- 
yctant. Old things have passed away. 
It may yet be that all things shall be- 
ome new. “Man's extremity is God's 


\ppportunity” and often He has used 


he hours of our greatest suffering to 


frerald the most marked fulfilment of 


ils purposes. It could be that in the 
next hive years the world with greatly 


Jquickened pace will move farther for- 


ward than it did in the last one hundred 
vears, 


We assemble to receive a fresh 
commission. At great cost we who live 
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The Vocation 
THE STUDENT ASSEMBLY 


py THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM 


att: 


THE MYSTERY 
OF THE SEALED 
CLOTHES-CLOSET 


So-o-o—if you'd planned to come sar- 
torially prepared for skiing, surf-boating, 
polo, the formal prom, lacrosse, tea-ing, 
and rug-cutting—all in differing outfits: 
consider. Your total wardrobe will prob- 
ably have to hang from one bent hanger 
from one doorknob—unless you can solve 
the mystery of the sealed clothes-closet. 
Come to Assembly heavy with ideas, but 
decidedly light on luggage! 


Were you ever a flagpole-sitter? If so, 
you're all set for the Assembly at Cham- 
paign, for you'll know where to hang that 
large & varied wardrobe you may plan to 
bring. There just won’t be any clothes- 
closets. All sealed for the campus Christ- 
mas vacation. 


in the kingdom ot the mind _ have 
learned that moral and religious neu- 
trality is an impossible position, that 
the scholar must face the full social 
consequences of his research and that 
the student is under the insistent obli- 
gation which comes to one “to whom 
much is given.” We need to have this 
commission spelled out for us in terms 
of the vastness, the difficulty and the 
urgency of the task which confronts us 
but even more in terms of the abound- 
ing resources which God stands ready 
to put at our disposal. We shall dis- 
cover these resources and our task as in 
Bible study and prayer we give God a 
chance to show us His will for us; as 
together we give our best minds to the 
solution of the social, moral and relli- 
gious problems of our own campuses; 
as we share with each other our as- 
pirations and the hopes of our spiritual 


pilgrimage; and as we commit our- 
selves to tasks which are admittedly 
beyond our personal powers or even 
those of a united national movement 
dedicated to the service of a brave new 
Christian world. All this being true— 


We demonstrate our unity of pur- 
pose and resolve. We come from every 
part of the United States to join with 
representatives of many other nations, 
but, please God, with no concern for 
local or racial pride. We shall come 
with many denominational ties and re- 
main loyal to that which is distinctive to 
them but with no sense of exclusive- 
ness. We shall bring with us the rich 
cultural resources of many races but 
leave behind all traces of a superiority 
complex. We must give ourselves with 
such earnestness to our tremendous 
tasks that we shall find ourselves com- 
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g into a spiritual fellowship which 
will fuse us together and insure a “tri- 
umphant unity.” 

We bear witness to a power vastly 
greater than our own. Such power is 
necessary if we are to apply effectively 
the principles of Jesus to the problems 
of our campus life, and move to make 
Christian the social, industrial and po- 
litical life of our world. It has been said 
that “the world has yet to see the power 
of a life fully dedicated to God.” Why 
should it wait longer? Such power is 
available but only through true men and 
women can it be released. 

We bear fresh witness to the worth 
of the Christian gospel. The last five 


years have been a consuming fire. Much 


Town-meeting Timetable 


Third National SCAM Assembly 
meets on Illinois campus December 
27-January 2. 


As the Assembly Special whistles in- 
to Champaign on the afternoon of De- 
cember 27, 1946, it will be met by a 
battery of buses ready to whisk the 
delegates off to university dormitories 
on the hospitable Illinois campus. 


“Welcome!”—by Mary and Bill. 
Once registered, assigned to a room, fed 
Dotty and Don Delegate—all 2,000 of 
them—will trek to the Auditorium for 
the calling of the regions—a convention- 
esque opening session with Chairmen 
Mary Ann Mattoon and Bill Miller 
setting forth the purpose, plan, and re- 
sponsibility of the National Assembly. 
For those who'd rather stay up and 
meet other delegates than go to bed to 
sleep, three mixers will be held on this 
opening evening—but you'll hear about 
that in retrospect. 


Worship with Dr. Thurman. Each 
conference day is to begin with a half 
hour of worship under the quiet, power- 
ful leadership of Dr. Howard Thur- 
man, followed by another half hour of 
personal prayer, meditation and study. 
Ancient, yet new to many delegates, 
will be the characters introduced by the 
daily Bible study periods, when sixty 
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of what we once thought eternal in our 
civilization has been destroyed. But 
Jesus Christ still stands, unique, neces- 
sary, sufficient. He gives us a gospel— 
good news of God, and with faith in 
him we must demonstrate that gospel 
in word and deed. God is as he shows 
himself in Jesus Christ. God works as 
he worked in the Nazarene. That which 
is impossible to men alone is possible 
with him. There is no need of any man 
anywhere which can not be met by the 
conquering power of the Christian gos- 
pel. It was a university man who wrote 
“T can do all things through him who 
strengtheneth me.” It is to the colleges 
that our world looks for daring ex- 
amples of his power in action. 


different groups will meet to discuss, 
analyze, and seek to understand the 
same Biblical selections. The climax of 
each morning’s program will be the 
platform hour from 11:15 to 12:15. 


This is Your Town-meeting. On 
Saturday morning, Charles Bolte will 
challenge the Assembly to effective cit- 
izenship. Succeeding mornings, Dr. 
Outler will speak on “Christian Afhr- 
mations.” What relevance does the 
Christian faith have for a crisis-weary 
world—<can it help us meet Mr. Bolte’s 
challenge? The four great doctrines to 
be developed by Dr. Outler 
as clues to the answer to the 
prior question, are: God, 
Jesus Christ, The Human 
Predicament, and The Chris- 
tian Community. 

Then to lunch . . . in the 
afternoons there will be hear- 
ings on the Proposed Pro- 
gram. Hearing Commissions—like the 
U. S. Senate!—will hear, discuss, and re- 
port to the plenary sessions, for con- 
sideration and adoption. 


Fun and Fellowship, plus. All this 
and more: Separate sessions early Sun- 
day afternoon by the YMCA and 
YWCA. International Firesides, 
with all delegates invited to meet stu- 


It the high witness of our Assembly 
is to be assured in unity, power and 
faith we must gather as those whe 
know how swiftly opportunity Passe, 
“The dawn comes not twice to awaker 
men.” “The night cometh when no mar 
can work.” Great responsibility rest 
upon us. We must accept it with eager. 
ness and earnestness. Our decisions yi) 
be of vital importance to many, | 
could be that God is ready to Zuide y 
to the most important conclusion 
which will be taken by any group ¢ 
men and women anywhere this ye, 
“According to your faith be it uny 
you.” “Where there is an earnest fy 
seeching you may be certain there yj 
be a sure reply.” 


dents from abroad as the guests of ho; 
or ...a New Year's Eve Symposi 
on “Christians at Work” followed }y 
a concert and Communion Service. , , 
SCAMP—Student Christian Associa 
tion Movement Party—complete with 
orchestra on New Year’s Day. 


The last two and a half days of th 
Assembly will be given over primar 
to the plenary sessions and legislat 
action. Of course, lots of other thing 
fill Assembly days. The program labo 
tories will be open every afternoon 
Don and Dotty to get hints on re 
program materials and activities whi 
have been tried at o 
schools—and _ especially 
visit the well-stocked 
store. And, every evening- 
fun with Assembly friends 

The closing service of ut 
fication and dedication wi 
be held Thursday evening 
January 2. The weather pe 
mitting, the Assembly will adjoum 
the Illinois Cinder Circle for a bonfire 
dwarf all other lesser fires. And mu 
the fire of the SCAM burn ever me 
brightly because 2,000 students met 
Urbana December 27, 1946—Januan} 


1947! 


FOR LOWDOWN on the Assembly Co-C 
men, Speakers, et al, turn to pages Ii 
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JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE: 


The greater the intellectual progress of the ages, the 
more fully will it be possible to employ the Bible not only 
as the foundation, but as the instrument of education. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: 


The period of the Reformation was a judgment day for 
Europe, when all the nations were presented with an 
open Bible and all the emancipation of heart and intellect 
an open Bible involves.’ 


WALT WHITMAN: 


How many ages and generations have brooded and 
wept and agonized over this book! What untellable joys 
and ecstastes, what support to martyrs at the stake, from 
it! To what myriads has it been the shore and rock of 
safety—the refuge from driving tempest and wreck! 
Translated in all languages, how it has united this d1- 
verse world! Of its thousands there is not a verse, not a 
word, but ts thick-studded with human emotion.’ 


JOHN RUSKIN: 


Everything that I have written, every greatness that has 
been in any thought of mine, whatever I have done in my 
life has been simply due to the fact that when I was a 
child my mother daily read with me a part of the Bible 
and daily made me learn a part of it by heart.’ 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN: 


England (in the seventeenth century) became the peo- 
ple of a book, and that book was the Bible. It was as yet 
the one English book which was familiar to every Eng- 
lishman; it was read at churches and read at home, and 
everywhere its words, as they fell on ears@Which custom 
had not deadened, kindled a startling enthusiasm... . 
As a mere literary monument, the English version of the 
Bible remains the noblest example of the English tongue, 
while its perpetual use made it from the instant of its 
appearance the standard of our language. . . . But far 
greater than its effect on literature or social phrase was 
the effect of the Bible on the character of the people at 
large... . The whole temper of the nation felt the 


change. A new conception of life and of man superseded 
the old—(“A Short History of the English People.” ) 
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Power the 


Consider eight comments on that Book— 


not one from a minister: 


J. G. FRAZER (author of The Golden Bough) 


Apart from all questions of religious and historical im- 


port, the Bible is the epic of the world. It unrolls a vast 


panorama in which the ages move before us in a long 
train of solemn imagery from the creation of the world 
onward. Against this gorgeous background we see man- 
kind strutting, playing their little part on the stage of 
history. We see them taken from the dust and returning 
to the dust. We see the rise and fall of empires, we see 
great cities: now the hive of busy industry; now silent 
and desolate, a den of wild beasts. All life's fever ts there, 
its hopes and joys, its suffering and sin and sorrow.’ 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: 


I thoroughly believe in a university education for both 
men and women; but I believe a knowledge of the Bible 
without a college course 1s more valuable than a college 
course without the Bible.’ 


LINCOLN STEFFENS: 


There was an investigation in Wisconsin of the re- 
purchase of hts seat in the senate by a lumber senator... . 
Knowing Milwaukee and the socialists there and their 
activity, enthusiasm, and their power, I concluded that 
it was their vision, their imminent hope of a better world 
that made them unpurchasable. . . . Suddenly it occur- 
red to me that Christianity conveyed such a hope, such 
a faith, and—vision. What did the Christians believe ex- 
actly? I decided then and there to read the New Testa- 
ment the next time I was home and had time, not my- 
self to believe, but to see what the good church-going 
Christians believed. The experience was an adventure 
so startling that I wanted everybody else to have it; I 
still recommend people to re-read the New Testament 
as I read it, without reverence, with feet up on a desk 
and a pipe in the mouth, as news. It 1s news. It made 
the stuff I was writing in the magazine old stuff. All my 
stories of the cities and states were one story; they had 
different names, dates, and locations, but the essential 
facts were the same in them all; and these were all in 
that old story of Christ in the New Testament—(From 
“Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens.”) 

1 From The Pocket Bible. 
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Christmas and want 


William J. 
Scarborough 


—Is President of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College; has been Dean of Morningside Col- 
lege (lowa!, and Professor of Psychology and 
Religion and Dean of the Chapel at Cornell 
College (lowa). Last summer he was the af- 
fable chairman of the Campus Affairs Panel 
for NICC at Lake Forest, Ill. 


Albert Outler 


—Is Associate Professor of Theology in Yale 
University. Native of Georgia, he has a Wof- 
ford College AB, Emory University BD, Yale 
PhD. Has been a Methodist circuit rider then 
a city pastor in the State of Georgia; taught 
in Department of Religion in Duke Univer- 
sity. You'll enjoy hearing his ‘specially well- 
chosen words, spoken in captivating southern 
tones. 


Paul Limbert 


—lIs President of Springfield College (Mass. ) 
and Chairman of the NICC Program Commis- 
sion. For two years was an active member of 
the Intercollegian Editorial Board; was the 
original “Span” columnist and a frequent con- 
tributor of major articles. Last summer stud- 
ied the educational system of Germany as a 
member of a USA _ government-sponsored 
commission. 
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THE STUDENT CO-CHAIRMEN 


Bill Miller 


\ \ ouLp you like to shake the hand 
that shook hands internationally this 
summer? Well, it has arrived from Eu- 
rope along with BILL MILLER, co-chair- 
man of NICC. In Switzerland Bill 
learned to yodel, but otherwise his time 
at the WSCF Conference last August 
was an exciting experience in a sharing 
of ideas and comradeship with Chris- 
tian students from all over the world. 
You've read in the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
(November 1946) of some of his ad- 
ventures in Europe. And don't be sur- 
prised if he pops up on your campus 
this fall to make a person-to-persons re- 
port. This tall he is giving that wander- 
lust right-of-way as he tours among 
colleges in the United States. 

Next semester Bill will be cracking 
the books again back at the University 
of Nebraska and cheering the basketball 
team on to victory ... he’s quite a fan. 
He'll even give a rousing cheer for 
Kansas University, and if you ask him 
politely, he might tell you all about 
Hutchinson, Kansas, his home town .. . 
if you have a couple of hours you can 
spare. 

On campus, besides being President 
of the YM, Bill went in for debating— 
and a versatile debater he is. At the 
University of Nebraska “Peace Contfer- 
ence” he was an “Axis representative,” 
and did an able job of presentation of 
that viewpoint. 

Do you like to sing? Bill does, and 
knows “‘lots of good songs with lots of 
verses.’ So gather ‘round the fireside, 
chillun, and we'll have a tuneful little 
song-fest. 

There’s one thing Bill doesn’t like— 
that’s walking. I wonder how we'll get 
him to meetings at Assembly at Christ- 
mastime. But, last year, at NICC meet- 
ings in New York City, he toured the 
Big City by foot—at least, Grand Cen- 
tral to Radio City and round-about—so 
maybe he'll be there to call Assembly to 
order. 


Toppy Case 
U. Illinows ‘46 


Bill and Mary 


Mary Ann Mattoon 
M ucH as she likes football, I’m afraid 


she'll be kicking around Robert's Rules 
of Order and not the “pigskin” this fall. 
That’s MARY ANN MATTOON we're talk- 
ing about ... sye'll make a mighty good 
“quarterback” for NICC when she 
starts calling signals at the Assembly. 

Mary Ann migrated from the Middle 
West this year to be a Dantorth Grad- 
uate Fellow at Pennsylvania State—and 
a well-qualified one, we'd say. Back in 
her good ole college days she was quite 
the busy lady, what with mathematics 
and physics on the scholastic side, (she 
even practice-taught plane geometry in 
the high school) and numerous activi- 
ties on the extra-curricular side—YW 
being not the least of these, with some 
hot debating for an extra thrill. Mortar 
Board chalked her up as a great campus 
leader, and the YW must have consid- 
ered her pretty good, too, for she was 
co-chairman of the Estes Regional Con- 
ference. Then she was off to Atlantic 
City for the YW National Convention 
where she spent two harried nights 
working on a resolution looking out for 
the girls’ interests in these crowded col- 
lege days when girls are being kept out 
of some universities. Right in there 
“pitching, she was. 

Sports? She loves them! If youre 
looking for a tennis partner, look in 

(Continued on page 18) 
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you meet the Assembly folks 


THE TWO EXEC’S 


Touch o° French 
in Albany, N. Y., that our 


Eleanor first saw light, a manner of 
looking at things which has become a 
marked characteristic. Since those early 
days, something has been added: abil- 
ity to help others see light, too. This 
was demonstrated only last week when 
she spoke betore a student gathering in 
New York City, soon after her return 
after several months in Europe. With 
quick verbal strokes some of the tang- 
led criss-cross fabric of Europe’s troub- 
led lite was rearranged, and we who 
listened understood a bit more clearly 
America’s unique opportunity to help 
Europe's students in their deepest need. 
This is what we mean by a “touch o° 
French’; it’s a sure touch and moves 
steadily toward the light. 

Ilion, N. Y., home of the Remington 
Typewriter, also became home to the 
Frenches when father accepted a call to 
become 
Church in that city. Eleanor has lived 
much of her life since then in an aura 


minister of a Presbyterian 


of typewriter clatter and—versatile lady 
—can type away herself at a good 60- 
word a minute clip with never a glance 
at the keyboard ‘tall. 

Albany Academy for Girls (formerly 
Albany Academy!) 
awarded Eleanor highest honors at 
graduation. Thence to Smith, a fine col- 
lege not to be confused with an excel- 


named Female 


lent coughdrop. Taking the college en- 
trance exams, she was tied for “highest” 
and so received half the $500 award. In 
senior year at Smith, she was head of 
the Student House of Representatives. 

‘Long about this period a more deter- 
mined sleuth might have uncovered a 


(Continued on page 14) 


Eleanor French 
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Epic of Ed 


Ed is known ‘round the ot- 
hce as RHEE—the only tour-letter man 
of our acquaintance. On formal occa- 
sions more of the alphabet comes into 
play, with this result: RHEE, AB, BD, 
DD. To attack from the rear: DD em- 
anates trom the University of Redlands 
which, in 1944, did the rare thing of 
conterring the DDD on a layman. It did 
so “in recognition of a unique and 
highly effective leadership of Christian 
youth all over the world.” The BD was 
earned in Union Theological Seminary 
In 1933, and at the same time Ed won 
an exchange tellowship given by the In- 
stitute of International Education. 
Thence to Europe, for three years of 
postgraduate study in the Universities 
of Munich, Heidelberg, and Tubingen. 
He studied Hebrew in Tubingen with 
a German-speaking class. On vacations 
Ed reduced an all-steel bicycle to a 
shambles of scrap and wore out 1n- 
numerable stout boots on tours through 
known and unknown Europe. He held 
a job at this time, the name of which 
went to such length as to require an 
oversized calling card to contain it all; 
it was: 

“International Executive and Travel- 
ing Secretary of the Joint Ecumenical 
Youth Commission of the World AI- 
liance tor International Friendship 
through the Churches and the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Process of Founda- 
tion. That, you understand, was but 
one of his jobs at the time. 

Travel in this period brought him 
into contact with practically all Chris- 
tian leaders of Europe. He was leader 
of the Youth Sections of the Oxtord 
and Edinburgh World Christian Con- 
ferences. In 1939 he was Executive Sec- 
retary of the World Youth Conference 
in Amsterdam and earned the sobriquet 
Then the Student 
Volunteer Movement invited him to be- 
come its General Secretary. 

In 1944, our hero performed an act of 


“Ecumenical Ed.” 


(Continued on page 14) 


... At the Assembly 


Charles G. 
Bolte 


—Is a New Yorker, born in 1920; at Dart- 
mouth was Associate Editor of the “Dart- 
mouth Daily’ a Phi Bete, graduated in 1941 
magna cum laude. Wounded in Battle of El 
Alamain; invalided out of service in 1943. 
Contributes articles to the “Nation,” New 
York “Herald-Tribune,” New York Times 
Magazine, Yale Review, Coronet, Mademoi- 
selle, Life, and Intercollegian; author of 
“The New Veteran.” Was counsellor to the 
USA delegates at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence (as a representative of the American 
Veterans Committee) is organizer and first 
chairman of the AVC. 


Howard Thurman 


—Is Co-Pastor of the Fellowship Church of 
All Peoples in San Francisco, a truly signifi- 
cant and successful experiment in an inter- 
racial, intercultural church fellowship which 
has a nation-wide membership. Dr. Thurman 
is on leave of absence from Howard Univer- 
sity, where he is Dean of the Chapel. Is 
widely known as preacher and poet; has very 
recently published “Deep River,” an inter- 
pretation of Negro spirituals; is in great 
demand as a speaker and counsellor at stu- 
dent conferences; was a main speaker at the 
NICC Assembly of 1938. 
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ED ESPY 
Continued from page 13) 
OK significance. Strategy involved 
travel to Raleigh, North Carolina, to 


ask Cleo Mitchell to become his wite. 
This objective was won. Of almost 
cqual importance is the fact that in the 


preceding year Ed had become the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Stu- 
dent Council of the YMCA (titles still 
run into letterage). 

Behind all this achievement lies a 
colorful story. We now turn back to 
the Roaring Forties when strapping 
young Robert Hamilton Espy torsook 
Pennsylvania, and traveling atoot across 
the Great Plains, penetrated the virgin 
wilds of Oregon Territory. He built a 
log cabin on a green peninsula near the 
mouth of the Columbia River. The 
Espy smile was even then a valuable as- 
set. Robert turned the Smile on the 
herce Chinnook Indians, and these war- 
like aborigines became docile as kittens, 
luckily for the continuation of the Espy 
line. Robert set the Indians to work 
gathering oysters for the dining-tables 
of San Francisco, a lucrative project 
which made a millionaire out of Robert. 
Eventually he became Grandpa Espy, 
but it should be observed that he was 
only a three-letter man. 

In the next decade, as the western 
coastland took torm, our _ pioneer 
bought tracts of land from Oregon to 
Mexico, including a California gold- 
mine. History is hazy on gold output 
but quite definite on the mine’s capac- 


Ed Espy and smile 
now— 


and age six 
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ity to eat into the oyster-made fortune. 

"Twas 1908 when our Ed first ap- 
peared upon the scene in Oysterville, 
(now in the state of Washington). 
Ed’s mother vows he was the smiling- 
est child she had ever seen, and had his 
photo taken to prove her point. ( Doubt- 
less his young mind sensed the im- 
portance of his four-letter 
equipment.) In Oysterville 
the kids frequently were 
known to attend the ses- 
sions in the one-room school 
house. However, there are 
grounds for suspicion that 
pursuit of the luscious bi- 
valve competed in those years 
with scholarly pursuits. Time moves— 
and our hero turns up in the Spanish- 
tiled confines of the University of Red- 
lands, class of ’30. The family goldmine 
was still quiescent, for our earnest stu- 
dent spent his vacations in varied cash 
productive ways, such as: (1926) work- 
ing as a sandhog on a San Francisco 
water-main (early contact with living 
waters); commercial salmon fishing in 
the Columbia River, summers of ’27, 
'28; logging in a California timber camp, 
‘29. During that summer it became even 
clearer than before that Ed is very 
choice timber indeed. 

Ed’s facility with words won him a 
place on his college debate team, where 
he became a valued performer in re- 
gional and national intercollegiate de- 
bating. In due time he became presi- 
dent of the Senior Class, the Associated 
Students, the YMCA and the Interfra- 
ternity Council. Also, he represented the 
Pacific Coast Colleges on the National 
Council of Student Christian Associa- 
tions. (By the way, RHEE means, Rob- 
ert Hamilton Edwin Espy. The prefer- 
ential treatment given to the third of 
the four letters is due to the fact that 
the family tree is fruitfully furnished 
with many “Bobs.’’) 

Our story now shifts to a happy scene, 
revealing Ed and Cleo in their snug 
apartment in Washington Square, New 
York City. To give the picture true lo- 
cal color, fill the bright living room 
with SCM people, stir with a T. Z. Koo 
or other visiting notable, warm with 
wit and cookies by Cleo. The address, 
when next you're in New York, is 31 
Washington Square, West. You'll find 
it hard by the historic Washington 
Arch, right across the square from New 


York University’s downtown buildings. 
Genevieve Schneider 


ELEANOR FRENCH 
(Continued from page 13) 
“romantic interest” but this reporte: 
was skilfully detoured by all experts on 
Eleanor’s Life and Times. So we duti- 
fully record that she received her M.A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; is on the brink of a doctorate 
at T.C., has taught English 
at the Masters School in 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; has 
been a YWCA Secretary at 
Ohio State University in 
Columbus; is Vice-Chairman 
of the World's Student 
Christian Federation. By 
1937 Eleanor was a quietly 
creative member of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
Editorial Board; the next year—logical 
sequence!—she became Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Student Council, 

YWCA. 

When summer skies beckon, Eleanor 
hies away to the mighty Adirondacks 
in northern New York State. Owns 
part-interest in a camp, complete with 
hill and lake, guest cottage, boats, sun- 
set and view of breathtaking beauty. 
Our heroine at the tiller of her sailboat 
is a kodachrome dream. We'd legislate 
slacks for women if all looked as right 
in ‘em. She likes to wear ’em and we 
hear she keeps a pair handier than a 
powder puff even, in her 52nd Street 
apartment in New York City. Loves 
music; sees the best in plays, attends 
concerts and opera whenever those eve- 
ning student meetings permit. 

Hobbies? Indoors she’s a voracious 
reader: goes in for solid stuff. At heart 
she’s definitely outdoor; a canny sailor 
and ardent astronomer. Warbles like a 
bird; her imitation of meadow lark, bob- 
o-link, whitethroat or wood-thrush, is a 
work of art; puzzles the birds, some- 
times. Knows ferns, too—identifies the 
fifty-or-so varieties that nod in wood or 
glen up Adirondack way, and to these 
should be added one rare Fern—origi- 
nal habitat Missouri, now New York. 
Another “interest” is keeping up with 
David and Miriam, young fry nephew 
and niece who make Christmas shop- 
ping fun. 

Eleanor French is one of this maga- 
zine’s favorite authors. For a fine state- 
ment of what we mean when we speak 
of “Your SCA Heritage” turn to her 
article in the INTERCOLLEGIAN, Septem- 
ber 1945. It has never been said more 
clearly, more truly. GS. 
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IN HONOR OF ALICE PATTERSON 


A tragedy we can record but not understand was 
the death of a student we knew well, at the hand of a 
fellow-student at Ohio State, Donald Throne, late in 
September after both had just returned from an eve- 
ning church gathering. We present a few excerpts 
from a Service of Tribute to Alice, given her by 
the University YMCA and Westminster Foundation 


on that campus: 


LiraNny FOR ALICE PATTERSON 


“For the beauty of her life lived for 
that which is eternal, We thank Thee, 
0 God. For the strength of her spirit 
which rose above pettiness of self-con- 
cern, reaching to the realization of noble 
dreams for all mankind, We thank 
Thee, O God. For the power of her 
keen mind, creatively used for others, 
We thank Thee, O God. For her pas- 
sion for justice and brotherhood which 
challenges us toward more truly apply- 
ing our Christianity to life, We thank 
Thee, O God, and pray that we may 
go and do likewise. For grace to grow 
in compassion and_ forgiveness, We 
humbly pray, O God. For courage un- 
fagging to bring in the better world 
for which she worked, We humbly 
pray, O God. And now, Our Father, 
help us, with her, to be numbered 
among those who, with malice toward 
none, and charity for all, work and 
pray and strive and believe in the com- 
ing of Thy Kingdom of justice and 
brotherhood. To this end we dedicate 
our very lives. Amen.” 


EDITH SINCLAIR 
OSU Westminster Foundation 
Assistant Director 


“Alice carried major leadership re- 
sponsibility at the Geneva Student Con- 
ference in June, represented the Re- 
gional Council of the YWCA at the 
NICC meetings in July, was one of 
the outstanding leaders at the New 
York Presidents’ School in July and 
August, and was one of the co-chair- 
men of the YWCA-YMCA Regional 


Council meetings in September. 
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Through her participation in the Chi- 
cago Student-In-Industry Project in 
1945, we learned to appreciate her keen 
mind with its knowledge of the basic 
social issues, her ability to unify a 
group and build a community of close- 
ly knit individuals, and her willingness 
to put her best abilities at the disposal 
of the group. 


“The Geneva Regional Councils of 
the YMCA and YWCA wish to share 
their appreciation for the outstanding 
contribution Alice Patterson has made 
to our work. 

“The religious faith which was _ so 
much a part of Alice’s own life is the 
only source we all have at this time to 
face with courage this tragic termina- 
tion of her life.” 


Read by EMMA LOU ALLEN 


YWCA President 


“The world is better because Alice 
Patterson has lived. Every activity in 
which she shared set higher standards 
of purpose, and caught a deeper in- 
sight into the means of achieving them 
because of Alice’s contribution. The 
people she took time to know—not only 
fellow members of organizations, but 
classmates who might be lonely or un- 
adjusted, professors emeriti whom most 
students don’t notice, her parents’ 
friends and her younger brother’s 
friends, fellow workers in the indus- 
try where she worked in Chicago and 
hosts of church and Y leaders in con- 
ferences in many states—all have found 
life more meaningful because of their 
acquaintance with Alice. She lived more 
fully in twenty years than many do in 
sixty or seventy. Life tingled within 
her, and she filled her days with creative 


purpose. The faith, love, and humility 
which characterized her spirit will 
draw us nearer to the realization of 
that great new day to which she was 
committed—God’s kingdom among 


men.” 
RUTH BACHELDER 


Executive Director, Y.WCA 


FAITH 


And must | say that God is Christ 
Or Jesus God in human guise, 
When | can say He has sufficed 
To bring the light to shadowed eyes? 


19 not care to speculate 
On things mysterious to the mind, 
But O the rapture, early, late, 
Of light to eyes that once were blind 


“If Any Man Would Come After Me” 


Be anxious if Christ presses on your life 
As light as dust upon a moth’s dull wing; 
His word a cross is, and His will a strife 
Nor borne nor won by easy following 


He crushed dissemblers with a quiet glance: 
He smashed a nation with a metaphor: 
But ah, the pain was not a circumstance 
To His swift healing when the hurt was 
sore. 
—Edwin McNeill Poteat 


These verses are from “Over the Sea, the 
Sky,” a slender little book, rich in religious 
feeling and lyric in quality. Very useful to 
one who leads devotional meetings. Recom- 
mended as a Christmas gift. (Harper, $1.50) 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION 
FORMED. Prague (Praha to students in 


Ceskoslovenski) became the birthplace 
of the IUS during the two week period 
ending September 2nd. 303 delegates, 
representing 41 countries, participated 
in the Congress which drafted and ac- 
cepted a constitution, elected a council 
(from each of the afhliating countries ), 
dnd an Executive Committee of seven- 
teen members from as many countries. 
Josef Grohman, chairman of the Na- 
tional Union of Students, and a tormer 
resident of Chicago, in Czechoslovakia 
and host to the Congress, was elected 
chairman of the IUS, to which work 
he will give full time. William Ellis of 
Harvard, of the NICC delegation, was 
one of the Vice-chairmen elected. 

A mood of vitality and enthusiasm, 
attributable to several factors, charac- 
terized the sessions. Prague symbolized 
the fact that the students of the world 
again were free. They who had been 
In prison, in concentration camps, in 
uniform—were now at liberty to study 
again. Their lands had been enslaved 
by fascism—but fascism’s yoke had 
been thrown off. The delegates may 
have lacked objectivity as to the na- 
ture of their present condition—an ex- 
cusable myopia however, in view of the 
greater personal and national enslave- 
ment they so recently had thrown off. 
All who had fought fascism were hon- 
ored: the Congress stood and cheered 
a message from Tito; a young girl who 
was known to all delegates had just es- 
caped from Spain after six years in one 
of Franco’s camps. The term “anti-fas- 
cist,’ used ad nauseam in the opening 
sessions, gave way to the constructive 
slogan “To strengthen and rebuild the 
democratic forces of the world.” 

A second reason for the vitality of 
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the Congress was that the students of 
Eastern Europe, who are fired by Com- 
munism, the most aggressive faith of 
the day, were represented for the first 
time since the war. The Russians, the 
Poles, the Bulgarians, the Yugoslavs 
and the Czechoslovakians were present 
in large numbers. While numbers of the 
Americans, the Swedish and French 
representatives were often absent from 
the plenary sessions, not so were the 
delegates trom Eastern Europe, who 
were present and participated enthusias- 
tically in all the sessions. All delega- 
tions were not equally free to speak 
their minds, when compared say with 
the Americans. Nevertheless, Prague 
represented for many a unity in fellow- 
ship and a degree of freedom which 
surpasses anything they have ever 
known. 

Thirdly, the Congress was a “show,” 
of, by and for students. Most were ma- 
ture. They were in many cases subject 
to the political views of their respec- 
tive governments, but the planning and 
operation was by persons enrolled in 
universities. Control is in the hands of 
the “left,” yet students from around the 
world can meet at Prague, and the door 
Is Open. 

How can students in the USA afhliate 
with IUS? The absence of national 
unions of students in many of the lands 
represented, notably the USA, China, 
India, Canada and the Latin American 
countries, creates problems of affiliation 
which do not exist for students in Great 
Britain and Czechoslovakia, in which 
strong all-inclusive National Unions ex- 
ist. The six Americans elected to the 
IUS Council have been requested 
by the American delegation to call a 
mid-winter conference to investigate the 
possibility of forming either a national 
union which can affiliate directly, or a 
coordinating committee of national stu- 
dent organizations. 


Re Sue NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN Cow. 
M U N ITY 


EDITED BY WINBURN T. THOMas 


USCC ADMITTED TO WSCF. 7, 
Federation unanimously accepted USce 
as a constituent member at the meetin 
of the General Committee, held near 
Geneva in Switzerland, Aug. 9-21. Since 
its organization 1n 1944, USCC has had 
a provisional status only in the Federg. 
tion, as the successor to the Council of 
the WSCF in the USA, a temporary 
organization sanctioned by the 1933 
meeting of the General Committee. The 
ten USA places on the Committee were 
enlarged to sixteen in recognition of the 
large constituency within the twelve 
church movements and agencies that are 
now members of USCC, in addition 
to the original members of the WSCF 
in the USA, the National Student 
Christian Councils of the YMCA and 
YWCA, and the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

USCC delegates elected to the Execu. 
tive Committee are Eleanor French, 
Vice Chairman, Luther Tucker, Treas. 
urer; Hiel D. Bollinger, Deputy Treas- 
urer, and John Deschner. 

Other members of the USCC delega. 
tion in attendance were Bill Miller, 
Joyce Roberts, Rena Weller, J. M. 
Adams, Ralph Hyslop, Newton Fetter, 
W. T. Thomas, Hoyt Palmer, Bill 
Kitchen, Helen Morton and Roland EL. 
liott. 


MACKIE-’T HOOFT RESIGN. Rob 
ert Mackie, General Secretary, and W. 
A. Visser *t Hooft, Chairman of the 
WSCF since 1938, resigned from ther 
respective posts, both as of January |, 
1948. Robert Mackie was elected to suc 
ceed “t Hooft as chairman. If Mr 
Mackie cannot accept this responsibil 
ity, Vice-President Kiang Wen Har 
will serve as chairman until the nett 
meeting of the General Committee in 
1949. No General Secretary is to be ap 
pointed for the interim period whic 
terminates in the summer of 1949. 
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Refresher U.N. 


A State Department liaison officer speaks briefly 
about the biggest human political effort. 


fy HARRY W. SEAMANS 


Ai you still a bit hazy about the 
UN.? Perhaps this play-by-play ac- 
count will help clear the air. 

THE THREE BRANCHES 

At its first meeting in London on 
January 10, 1946, the United Nations 
General Assembly, representing fifty- 
one nations, set up besides its Secretar- 
at: (1) the Security Council, (2) the 
Economic and Social Council, and (3) 
the International Court of Justice. In 
jddition, because of the unique nature 
of the problem, the Assembly created 
(4) the Atomic Energy Commission to 
work out a plan for the international 
control of atomic energy. Fulfilling its 
function as the town meeting of the 
world, the General Assembly provided 
nations Opportunities for full and free 
discussions of their problems. 

(1) Since January 17, 1946 the Se- 
curity Council has been in continuous 
essions. Iran, Greece, Indonesia, Syria, 
Lebanon, Franco's Spain—in each of 
these cases charges were thoroughly air- 
ed, a process that led to negotiation 
and adjustment of the disputes. 

(2) Immediately upon being organ- 
ized, the Economic and Social Council 
considered numerous problems six 
general helds: (1) temporary commis- 
sons on human rights, (ii) status of 
women, (iii) economics and employ- 
ment, (iv) transport and communica- 
tions, (v) statistics, and (vi) social. 
Problems in these fields were defined 
and work to be done _ outlined. 
ECOSOC now has established perma- 
nent commissions to deal with these 
helds and it is expected that at the cur- 
rent meeting of the General Assembly 
membership on these commissions will 
be assigned to various nations. 

In the meantime, ECOSOC has pre- 
pared recommendations in connection 
with several problems requiring imme- 
diate action: care of refugees after 
UNRRA goes out of existence; recon- 
struction of war-devastated areas; cor- 
rection of conditions adversely affecting 
health; expansion of international com- 
merce and removal of world trade bar- 
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riers; implementation of human rights 
through inclusion of clauses in current 
peace treaties. More, ECOSOC has con- 
vened an International Health Confer- 
ence which drew up a constitution for 
a World Health Organization. It is 
hoped that a preliminary international 
trade conference can be held very soon 
in London to seek agreement to ex 
pand world trade and employment by 
removing trade barriers. 


ECOSOC has also entered into rela- 
tions with specialized agencies—the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, and 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. Simi- 
lar relationships will be sought with 
such other specialized agencies as_ the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the International Bank 
tor Reconstruction and Development. 


(3) The International Court of Jus- 
tice, composed of 15 judges, held its in- 
augural session in April at The Hague, 
and the United States has joined other 
nations in accepting its compulsory ju- 


‘risdiction. Althouch 


: 


Trusteeship 
Council has not yet been organized 
several nations have announced their 
intention to negotiate placing certain 
mandates under the 
tem. 
BUT REMEMBER THE ROOT 
World-minded citizens will realize 
that the UN alone will not sutfhce to 
prevent disputes among nations. As in 
the past, so in the future nations must 


tf usteeship SVS 


endeavor, in their relations with each 
other, to conduct themselves so that oc 
casions tor controversy will be avoided. 
It controversies none the less arise, the 
governments involved must, before ap- 
pealing to the United Nations, endeav- 
or to settle the difficulties between them- 
selves—by negotiation, by arbitration or 
by methods established by regional 
agreement. The existence of the United 
Nations has not diminished but rather 
has increased the responsibility of indi- 
vidual nations in their relations with 


each other. 


World-minded citizens also will real- 
ize that peace depends upon the way in 
which individual nations manage 
their :nternal affairs. The effects of civil 
strife, economic upheaval and social un- 
rest no longer can surely be confined 
to the boundaries of the nation in 
which they originate. In the modern 
world, the line becomes increasingly 
hazy that divides domestic from inter- 
national affairs. World-minded citizens 
will pay as much heed to the promo- 


Atomic power lends terrible urgency to the work of the U.N. 
(Cartoon by Reidford in the Montreal Daily Star) 
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“Highly stimulating . . . spirited 
challenge . . . for men of good-will...’ 
—THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


olor and 
Conscience 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 
by 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


Professor of Christian Ethics Pacific School of Religion 


A scathing indictment of the hypoc- 
risy and evasiveness of White Chris- 
tianity in its failure to face the 1m- 
plications of racial arrogance and 
| NICE segregation. The author, former 
| CONSCIE president of Talladega College in Al- 


Toe abama, here reviews the history of 
| the Christian Church to show the 
growth of racial segregation and of- 
fers a program of specific efforts for 
churches and communities. 


“A comprehensive, scholarly survey of prejudice and caste, 
salted with a Christian’s anger at the un-Christian actions of 
the Christian church. From myriad sources, Buell Gallagher 
has gathered the long record of church attitudes and practices 
that are the very opposite of the central teachings of Jesus. ... 
A thorough and carefully documented report so brilliantly 
written that it is as exciting as a historical novel.’”’—Edwin R. 
Embree, President, Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


“No one can read this book and not be stirred by the challenge 
it poses. Yet it is not a biased book.’”’—Religious Book Club 
Bulletin. 


“Perhaps the most serious and discriminating, the most 
scholarly and eloquent book that has appeared in its field.” — 


Christian Herald. 


At your bookstore $2.50 or from 


49 E. 33rd Street * HARPER & BROTHERS + New York 16,N. Y. 


tion of sound democracy within thei, 
own nations as to its development oy. 
side. 

Finally, world-minded citizens yj) 
not easily lose heart, realizing that mo. 
rale is of the essence. Our need is ng, 
to eliminate difference of opinion ql. 
together, but to resolve it without yp. 
dermining the fundamental unity thy 
holds societies together. This is not al. 
ways, or even frequently, a matter of 
logic. It is most often a matter of faith 
If the will for unity and agreemen 
among nations is lacking, no improve. 
ment in the machinery of the United 
Nations will guarantee the maintenance 
of peace. But if that will does exist, the 
goals of political stability, economic ¢. 
curity, and social advancement can be 
reached despite every obstacle that may 
arise in the path. 

MARY ANN MATTOON 

(Continued from page 12) 
Mary Ann’s direction. She says she plays 
at tennis, but from all reports, it’s more 
than that. As long as the weather js 
reasonably pleasing, you'll find her out. 
doors—picnicking, hiking—and gener. 
ally, she'll be singing, too. 

When asked if she had ever met any 
famous people, Mary Ann said, “Well, 
nooooo . . . but I just missed seeing 
Sonja Henie once! My three roommates 
went ‘round in a revolving door with 
her and I got left out.” Well, Mary 
Ann, you'll be seeing plenty of famous 
people at Assembly, never fear. And 
you students will be seeing those flash. 
ing brown eyes and winning smile of 
Mary Ann. Toppy Case 


TO PUT IT RIGHT: Tom Keehn, author of 
the stirring “Campuses Without Causes” in 
the November INTERCOLLEGIAN, was in- 
accurately identified (p. 6); he is Legislative 
Secretary of the Congregational Council for 
Social Action, and Ray Gibbon is Director of 
that Council. 
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1947 YWCA CALENDAR 


Full page illustrations 
including student activities e 
size 6" x 8” @ spiral 
binding @ ample space for 
appointments e attractively 
boxed e 

Single calendar $1.00 

25 for $20.00 


Order from 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22 
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ty BETTY VELLOM 


as, sitting by her big sister on the 
hank, was getting tired of having noth- 
ng to do. Once or twice she had peeped 
‘ato the book her sister was reading but 
made no sense: Ontological argument, 
~smological argument, entelechy. 
Thought Betty, turning a bit green— 
‘’m only a Freshman maybe 

Just then a white Rabbit with pink 
eves passed by. “Oh, dear, I shall be 
ute,” he cried. Betty got up with that 
haven’t-I-forgotten-something feeling 
and followed the rabbit right to the 
edge of a hole. Said the rabbit, “Do 
hurry or we shan’t make it at all.” So 
Betty jumped. Down, down she went, 
through the hole. (Gosh! it’s just like 
Alice in Wonderland). She kept pass- 
ing lighted sections like subway stops. 
But what did they say? At last she 
landed in a heap at the bottom of the 
hole. The sign said BLUNDERLAND ON DE- 
MOCRACY ROAD. 

Just then Betty saw a girl standing 
by a pool of tears. On her back was a 
large 47. The girl was saying, “It didn’t 
work. Nobody talked, nobody shared, 
nobody grabbed. It just didn’t work.” 
Betty’s sympathetic look brought forth 
a flood of tears and the pool seemed 
ready to wash out its banks. 

Betty ran on down a corridor which 
looked like a hospital. On a glass door, 
straight ahead, a sign read: CRESHMAN 
FLUB: DEMOCRACY IN BIRTH. In a large 
cib within the room were little green 
kittens; eyes closed, they romped and 
tumbled all over each other. “Who are 
they?”, asked Betty, of the Siamese cat 
who also was looking thru the glass. 
“Why, they're the ‘50s. We're trying to 
see that they have A GROWING EXPERI- 
ENCE. Of course we don’t want them to 
live in a vacuum, but we'd like to ex- 
pose them to the light. You see, they're 
NoT convicTED ... YET.” Betty noticed 
a large Persian cat with a very glamor- 
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ous tail who kept putting a solution 
labeled ‘SCM’ in the kittens’ eyes with 
a nosedropper. Betty was puzzled. What 
was in the bottle? It didn’t say Poison, 
yet... 


A TROOP of people dashing by almost 
trampled Betty. To her “Where are 
you going?” they replied only, “We're 
late. We're late.” Betty followed. The 
corridor was dark and at the very end 
was a tiny, tiny door marked, “Com- 
mittee at Work.” Betty made herself 
quite small and sneaked through the 
keyhole. A huge blast from a knight-on- 
a-white-horse: “WE'RE INTRODUCING OUR- 
SELVES. WHAT IS YOUR NAME?” Betty 
answered, “Betty,” but all the people 
had returned to their busyness and she 
was left sitting. A student with a very 
large head sat in a very comfortable 
chair with a table in front of him and 
a tremendous plow by his side. Next 
him was the knight-on-a-white-horse, 
and around in a circle a curious, eager 
group of searchers, each with a flash- 
light, a candle, water-wings and a sharp 
tool. The student behind the table came 
out and began plowing up and down. 
He kept saying, “We want this RooTED 
IN CONVICTION; let US PREPARE THE 
GROUND. As he reached the end of a 
row, he would say, “Would anyone like 
to ask a question,’ but before anyone 
could he would be off on another row. 
“What is this?” asked Betty of the girl 
sitting next to her. “This is THE GRAss- 
ROOTS; we're just doing a little spADE 
worK. Puzzled Betty asked, “And who 
are you?” “I’m just @ LIAISON PERSON,» 
replied the girl. “And who are all these 
others?” “They're IN THE MOVEMENT.” 
The plowiman kept working, except 
when he was interrupted by the knight- 
on-a-horse who kept saying, “We did it 
this way, in 1905’'—but he never finish- 
ed because just when he got to the so- 
lution he would fall off his horse. 
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A girl with a puzzled brow interrupt- 
ed: “I have a question—er what I am— 

.a...” Her voice trailed off. Betty 
wondered why she had to wait until 
she was on her feet to think. 

Then the student with the big head 
said, “We must do some UPSTREAM 
THINKING. With that the group put on 
water-wings. And then he said, “We 
must search A LITTLE DEEPER. All the 
flashlights went on at once—“and 4 
LITTLE HIGHER’ —the candles were lit 
and the room was Light. 


ee 
HEW!” exclaimed Betty, “I won- 


der what they meant? The words 
sounded like language but... ” Then 
she spied a green lawn and a group 
playing ball. All except two of the play- 
ers were in a huddle in the middle. Two 
who were at either end kept throwing 
the ball back and forth to each other, 
so that no one in the group could catch 
it. “A new game?” asked Betty. The 
boy with the ball scowled. “We're hav- 
ing A piscussion, and this is the sub- 
ject.” With that he held up what un- 
til that moment Betty had thought was 
the ball. A girl in the middle managed 
to catch the object. Smilingly, she said, 
“IT know another game that is more 
fun.” The group clapped. “Everyone 
sits down and we pass the object from 
one to another.” The group shouted, 
“Let's play it your way.” 

So all sat down and the object got 
passed back and forth across the group, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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DATELINE 


FERN BABCOCK, Campus News Editor 


CANDIDATES SPEAK 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Minnesota’s two candidates tor 
governor, Luther Youngdahl and Har- 
old Barker, addressed the Hamline Uni- 
versity Christian Fellowship on_ the 
two Sunday nights preceding the elec- 
tion. 


YMCA DINES HI-Y MEMBERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The YMCA is giving a 
special welcome to former H-Y mem- 
bers to take part in its program through 
a dinner in their honor. About 150 
freshmen took part in Freshman Camp 
at the opening of the school year. An 
outing for students from other countries 
was held in October. 


WAC CAPTAIN ON YMCA STAFF 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 
California. Atter sixty-two years of re- 
spectable and conventional practices, 
Stiles Hall (YMCA) now boasts a te- 
male staff member. Jane Artogust, 
former aircorps WAC captain, is now a 
part-time YMCA Secretary. She will 
work with veterans and their wives 
on projects jointly by the YMCA and 
YWCA. Nisei students at Cal have de- 
cided not to form a separate organ- 
ization. They preter to take part in all 
regular university activities. 


CCSF SWINGS INTO ACTION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. The executive committee ot 
the Congregational Christian Student 
Fellowship set the stage at its October 
12 meeting for an all-out membership 
drive, sparked by co-chairmen Bob 
Entort (Iowa State °48) and Nancy 
Williams (Connecticut College °47). 
One hundred Congregational campus 
groups will find promotional material 
in their mailboxes come the end of Oc- 
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tober. If your mailbox remains empty, 
apply tor membership to Margery 
Knapp, Secretary, Syracuse U. The 
committee chose co-chairman Bob En- 
tort as representative to the NICC con- 
ference, December 27-January 3. High- 
lights of CCSF’s biennial program are 
concrete projects in race relations, in- 
creased giving to the Congregational 
heritage, its faith, and its polity. Special 
emphasis will be on “Know Congrega- 
tionalism for effective interdenomina- 
tional 
Evangelical and Reformed-Congrega- 


cooperation.” The proposed 
tional Christian merger is slated for 
study and discussion. CCSF looks for- 
ward to swift organization for action in 
local, regional, and national fields of 
service. —MICHAEL MCGIFFERT 


TRAIN COMMUNITY SERVICE LEADERS 
OHIO STATE Columbus, 


Ohio. Volunteer student workers in Co- 


UNIVERSITY, 


lumbus community agencies participat- 
ed in Leadership Training each Wed- 
nesday evening from October 16 to No- 
vember 13. The program follows: 


October 16: “The Place of the Volunteer in 
Community Service,” Carl Bogart, Gladden 
Community House. Games tor Younger 
Children, Naomi Allenbaugh, Physical Edu- 
cation Department. 

October 23: “What Makes People Tick,” 
Louise Zeitz, Family and Children’s Bureau. 
Games tor Older Children, Naomi Allen- 
baugh. 

October 30: “‘Let’s Use Crafts in Settle- 
ment House Groups,” Mada Shore, Central 
Community House. Folk Dancing, Naomi Al- 
lenbaugh. 

November 6: “Dramatics and Story Tell- 
ing,” Russell Jelliffe, Karamu Settlement 
House, Cleveland. 

November 13: “Serve Your Community,” 
William Kaufman, Council of Social Agen- 
cies. “Everyone Sing,” Ann Campuisi, Gladden 
Community House. Field Trip to a_ Settle- 
ment House, place and date to be arranged. 


CO-OP USES CHURCH 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Sixteen students 


belong to the Presbyterian Church (y 
op which prepares its own evening 
meal Monday through Thursday ey. 
nings. The Co-op is run according 
Rochdale principles and pays the churc 
for the use of its facilities. Two sty. 
dents from other countries are member 
of the group. Two students prepare 
each meal and two wash dishes. Many 
lively discussions take place as student 
talk over the day with ‘Preacher’ 
Charley Jones. 


EAST-WEST BOW AT WELLESLEY 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE: On_ this campu 
the Mayling Soong Institute helps stu 
dents gain a keener awareness of world 
conditions and problems. The Institute 
now in its fourth year, fosters lectures 
and discussions to turther “the develop 
ment of mutual understanding and up. 
selfish affection between America an 
the East.” On October 10-12 .the fol 
lowing leaders were present: Raymoné 
Kennedy of Yale, speaking on “Amer 
ican Interest in the Social and Politica 
Future of the Pacific Peoples”; Ado 
Berle, Jr., Former Assistant Secretary o 
State, speaking on “The Formutlatior 
and |mplementation of American For 


eign Policy’; Yongjeung Kim, Pres- 


dent, Korean Affairs Institute, speaking 
on “Nationalist Movements in South 
east Asia,” Vera Dean, research Direc 
tor, Foreign Policy Association, speak: 
ing on “Russian Security Policy in the 
Pacific,’ and Rupert Emerson discuss 
ing “American Policy Toward Depené 
ent Areas. —JERRY RICE. 

YOUNG COUPLES GROUP AT AUSTIN 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. The Universit 
Presbyterian Church has organized ‘ 
young couples’ group. Service men ani 
their wives are numerous among tt 
membership. The group was started by 
several ex-servicemen who former 
were members of PSL. 
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By MARGARET FISHER 


ik at the University of Oklahoma 
our students have put on thirty major 
adio programs this year—and for one 
out of every three the basic material 
has been taken from THE INTERCOLLE- 
aan. We find the articles suitable for 
dio because they deal with live per- 
onal, community and international 1s- 
yes, and the chummy “bull-session”’ 
svle of many of the articles makes them 
sy to dramatize. Parts of articles are 
wed verbatim, other parts are adapted, 
sill others spur us on to work out 
something new, suited to our own sit- 


yation. 


HOW WE DO IT 

One of our favorites was a freshman 
kit based on Charles West’s article, 
‘Lo, the Fruittul Apfelbaum” (INTeR- 
COLLEGIAN, August 1945). With men 
conspicuously missing on campus that 
year, the male character in the original 
became a girl: the words were those of 
Aloysius but the voice was that of 
Agatha—bewildered but hopeful fresh- 
man who wanted to know what college 
was all about. 

Another of our “good ones” was 
based on Jacques Soulier’s poignant let- 
ter to American students. Remember it? 
(refer to INTERCOLLEGIAN, February 
1946). Mr. Soulier, member of the 
French SCM, charged that Americans 
did not understand the fundamental 
causes of World War II, and charged 
tuther that we do not know or care 
how much European. students have 
struggled and suffered. Our program 


MARGARET FISHER was a member of the 
Intercollegian Board while she was studying 
in Union Theological Seminary a few years 
back. Now she is Executive Director of the 
YWCA at the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. Her article, appearing in this issue, was 
written in March, 1946. 
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OKLAHOMA GIVES US THE AIR, AND HOW 


opened with excerpts trom that letter 
and then proceeded this way: 

ALVA JEAN: “Jacques Seulier has a real 
problem to pose to American students. 
We do not understand European stu- 
dents because we have not suffered as 
they have.” 

JOHN (senior, and overseas vet): “I 
agree with you Jean; Americans just 
cant imagine how it is over there. The 
people in Europe have nothing at all 

. everything is gone. And the ones 
who can get their hands on food or 
clothing or soap, cheat the rest. There’s 
nothing left of Europe to build on.” 

ALVA JEAN: “But what about his 
charge that the popular resistance move- 
ments are ready to take over and we 
wont let them establish a socialist gov- 
ernment?” 

JOHN: “I don't know. It was hard to 
tell where the resistance was, or what it 
was doing, or how strong it was. I be- 
lieve the European people should have 
the kind of government they want, 
though.” 

ALVA JEAN: “But dont 
you think there are peo- 
ple in this country who 
are afraid of socialism?” 

JOHN: “Sure, and lots 
more who don’t under- 
stand it. And others who 
don’t think about it at 
all, but just want to 
make Europe in Amer- 
ica’s image. They think 
that’s best.” 

ALVA JEAN: Then how 
can we help European 
students understand us 
and our country? They 
need to know these things.” 

The foregoing, spoken betore two 
microphones in a tiny studio in the 
Union Tower at the University of Ok- 
lahoma, was carried by station WNAD 
to some 25,000 listeners in Oklahoma, 


Southern Kansas, and Northern Texas. 
Essentially it was a reproduction of a 
“bull-session” of the “Y” Radio Com- 
mittee held three weeks before. To 
start the session off, the chairman had 
read M. Soulier’s letter in full. A heated 
discussion followed—and lo, our pro- 
gram took shape. 
WE BELIEVE IN RADIO 

“WNAD, the broadcasting service of 
your State University of Oklahoma, 650 
on your dial,” gives a generous portion 
of time to religious broadcasting. A 
morning chapel period is shared by 
church student groups and the YMCA. 
YWCA. Music students present a daily 
program of “Songs of the Churches.” 
The School of Religion has a daily 
broadcast period, in which the “Ys” 
share two days a week. On Monday the 
two staff members discuss “Contempo: 
rary Religious Thought.” On Thursday, 
students present “The Y’s Report,” 
which covers the programs of the 
National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council, the 
issues and concerns of 
students on the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Cam- 
pus, the special events 
and activities of the 
YMCA and YWCA, 
and interpretation of 
national and world re- 
lationships of the Chris- 
tian Associations. 

We have done our 
share of breezing in 

breathless thirty seconds 

before broadcast time, with sheaves of 
scattered notes for a script. We have 
learned the hard way that it takes two 
or three sessions of discussion, criticism, 
revision, and rehearsal to produce a real- 
ly good show. When we have put the 
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juisite time into preparation, the re- 
sults boost our average considerably. 

\gatha Apfelbaum” real tri- 
umph. So was our Ground Hog Day 
“Are You Afraid of 
based on the solving ot per- 
A panel discussion of 


Was a 


program: 
Shadow?” 
sonal problems. 
three students and three faculty mem- 
bers on trends in higher education, 
called Up- to- 
Date,” was a dramatic presentation of 
vital issues in our educational system 


“Keeping a University 


and a plea tor more study of contem- 
porary social problems by students. 


I NTERCOLLEGIAN material 
has been drawn on heavily by our Wor- 
ship Committee for its monthly week of 
chapel services. Staff members read 
INTERCOLLEGIAN articles for data on is- 
sues they discuss in their once-a-week 
“Contemporary Religious 
For another “hour” given 


worship 


program, 
Thought.” 
to comment on social issues and campus 
problems, we draw on INTERCOLLEGIAN 
news stories. Interviews with Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma students on similar 
issues are often used as a device for re- 
porting this material or enlarging upon 
the topic presented. Back issues of the 
magazine are combed for incidents 
relevant to current topics. The useful- 
ness of back issues would be increased 
if they were not so prone to disappear, 
or to end their career in a state of com- 
plete disintegration! 


We regard our Radio Committee as 
a valuable part of the work of the 
Christian Associations on this campus. 
First, its work makes for good public 
relations. People do listen, and we try 
to report clearly and dramatically some 
of the thought and action of students 
in a religious organization. Second, it is 
a functioning program group of the Ys. 
In presenting programs, students ex- 
amine together the Christian ideas and 
attitudes behind the topics they wish 
to report. They try to report clearly and 
dramatically some of the thought and 
action of students in a religious organ- 
ization. The Radio Committee for us 
is a new and useful device for study, 
discussion, and action, by students in 
the YMCA and YWCA. It is one which 
we wish to exploit with increasing ef- 
fectiveness. And, as our title hints, a cer- 
tain Christian student magazine is our 
very best script! 


Order A BUNDLE FOR YOUR CAMPUS 
20 Intercollegian subs: $18 
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ISSUE AT MASS. STATE 
To Epiror: 
At Massachusetts State College for 
Burnet Easton, Jr., was college Re- 
ligious Director, teaching credit courses and 


many 
vears W. 
counseling students, his program responsible 
to a Board. Last year the local Roman Cath- 
olic pastor in town, after long friendly coop- 
eration with Mr. Easton, a Congregational 
minister, demanded of the college president 
that the teaching of courses be stopped, and 
that equal office space be provided for Roman 
Catholic and Jewish counselors. Political power 
of Roman Catholicism in the Massachusetts 
legislature made the president immediately 
sensitive to the criticisms. 


His instant reaction was to cancel the Stu- 
dent Tax provision supporting the Religious 
Director, to change the title to “Protestant 
Religious Director,” and to ask that quarters 
be sought immediately for counselors of the 
other two faiths. These actions were certainly 
in order. But he went further to abolish at 
once religion courses for credit in the curricu- 
lum—a step requiring the vote of the Trustees. 
Mr. Easton’s Board met, and cautiously re- 
fused to appeal the President’s hasty, timid 
action. So Mr. Easton resigned: he is now As- 
sociate Professor of Religion at Lawrence Col- 
lege in Wisconsin. 

What's all this prove? I'd say, (a) that we 
have still to find the right formula to make 
religious teaching practicable in most state 
schools; (b) that both the President and Mr. 
Easton’s Board at Massachusetts State seem 
easily frightened and subservient, if they do 
believe religious life on that campus is im- 
portant, and (c) that I wish Mr. Easton had 
put on the whole armor of God—even against 
the power of a majority in the legislature and 
a tiny minority in the student body—to stay 
at Massachusetts State and fight the matter out. 

An Observer! 


1 By request of the writer, his name is not 
given here. 


WILMINA ROWLAND III 

Billie Rowland, who as Executive 
Secretary of WSSF for most of the 
war years helped raise thousands of 
dollars to place European students in 
t.b. sanitoria, was herself committed to 
one in August. While attending the 
Prague Conference, in her capacity as 
Associate General Secretary of World 
Student Relief, she was taken ill and 
moved to a hospital. Doctors estimate 
that she may need to spend one year 
in Switzerland before returning to the 


USA. 


MINISTERS’ 


January 27-31, 1947 
DR. BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


noted educator and author .. 
Color and Conscience gi 
the Alden-Tuthil! Lectures 


Subject: 


THE STRUGGLE FOR HUMAy 
FREEDOM IN AMERICA 


Other critical issues and them: 
to be dealt with by the other speakers: Prot. 
tantism and Catholicism; Education and p, 
ligion; Counseling, The Be Church: Preach, 
ing in the Atomic Age. 

Write for detailed program 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 


WILSONITES TAKE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
WILSON COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Penp, 
sylvania. Wilson students liked th 
Freshman issue of THE INTERCOLLEg 
so well that 21 of them sent in the; 
subscriptions. Since many roommat: 
are sharing a copy there will be man 
more than 21 readers of this “much. 
talked-of” magazine. 

Church collection during  Paren 
Weekend was for WSSP, the good) 
sum of $196 being given. 

—MARY R. PARKER, 


An absorbing story of young 
love pitted against heart- 
breaking racial conflict 


Tale 


the 


by 
SAM CONSTANTINO, Jr. 


Author of Amen, Amen 


This prejudice-shattering novel has for 
its setting the student life of Japan 
and of America in the pre-war years. 
“It portrays the Japanese spirit, tem- 
perament, ideals and point of view. It 
is entertaining, reads well, is highly 
informing. It is the kind of subject that 
more novels should tackle.’’—ROY A. 
BURKHART. 


At your bookseller, $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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ty JAMES R. HINE 


y... religious work among col- 


‘ lege students first started in state uni- 
‘I versities is indefinite. But the University 
of Illinois claims two firsts in the field 
"T of religion: The first church expressly 


for college students, McKinley Presby- 


‘Trerian, 1906; the first Church-Founda- 
‘Ttion at any campus, Wesley Foundation 


‘Methodist ), 1913. 


mong themselves, students took the in- 


itiative to establish a definite student re- 
ligious organization. That year a stu- 
dent pastor was called and church serv- 
ces held in Morrow Hall. Soon atter, 
asmall house was purchased near Fifth 
and John Streets for a social center. In 
i911 a student church was built, and in 
1930 a large, modern McKinley Foun- 
dation building was erected near the 
church. 


Then the Methodist “foundation.” It 
ame about through the efforts of the 
Reverend James C. Baker,’ pastor of Ur- 
bana's Trinity Methodist Church. There 
were 3,500 students in the University, 
o¢ whom Methodist. Im- 
pressed, the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church began in 
i912 to make appropriations to churches 


700 were 


adjacent to state colleges and universi- 
tes. In 1913 the Wesley Foundation 
was triumphantly established at the 
University of Illinois. 

Soon other communions followed 
uit. So at the present time there are 
hiteen denominations working with 
college students on our campus. Twelve 
have student centers or offices located 
om the edge of the campus. Nine have 
established church buildings in which a 
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The Campus where the NICC Assembly meets is historic 
for its activity and cooperation in campus religion—as 
the pastor at McKinley Foundation notes here in brief 


large percentage of the congregation 
each Sunday morning is student. 

But all the while, the campus YM 
and YW have been steadily at work, 
too. The YM is in its seventy-fourth 
year as an undenominational campus 
religious organization. The YW is in its 
sixty-third. The Association movement 
did much in pioneering work and pav- 
ed the way for the churches at a later 


First, that Presbyterian campus time. The National Student Assembly 
church. By 1906, spurred on by their will not have the privilege of meeting 
iesire for a_ religious organization a great figure in the religious move- 


ment at the University of Illinois, Mr. 
Henry Wilson, affectionately known as 
“Chief.” He passed away last Septem- 
ber. The University YM is his length- 
ened shadow and stands as a monu- 
ment to his many years of consecrated 
effort to further the Kingdom of God in 
student life. 

Is there a “family feeling” in this big 
diverse student Christian picture? 
There is decidedly a united front. 
Churches, Foundations, and Associa- 
tions join hands in the Religious Work- 
ers. Association, while students join in 
a parallel organization, the Student Re- 
ligious Council. It is through carefully 
planned programs of these interdenom- 
inational, inter-faith organizations that 
the entire faculty and student body are 
reached. Many times on our campus, re- 
ligion speaks with one voice. As thou- 
sands of Illinois students go from their 
university life to work in the church 
throughout the world, they carry with 
them the spirit of cooperation and gen- 
uine religious interest found and felt 
in their college days. 


PHOTOS on this page: Beginning at the top: 
Sunday Morning line-up, McKinley Church; 
Wesley Foundation Building; Sunday Evening, 
McKinley Foundation. 
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